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THE POWELL LIBRARY 
TRANSFORMED 

In combining the best of the old 
with the best of the renewed, 
Powell represents a strategic vision 
for the future of libraries at UCLA. 



THE SITE SUGGESTED 
NORTHERN ITALY 

Visiting the Powell Library, whether 
in the 1930s or today, delight and 
stimulation can be seen in any and 
every direction. 



BREATHING LIFE INTO AN 
HISTORIC LANDMARK 

Synergistic solutions transformed 
Powell into a center for under¬ 
graduate learning: an interview 
with the architects. 



IT MUST HAVE BEEN HELD 
UP BY A PRAYER 

Engineers and restoration experts 
debated for more than a year how 
the ceiling could be safely preserved 
with its, original character intact. 



A REOPENING TO 
REMEMBER 

Join us as we learn what a library 
can become and experience a 
majestic sense of place that inspires 
and challenges us all—a reflection 
on the promise of the evening. 



POWELL IS NOW 
THE PLACE TO BE 

Students have said: "I love this new 
building; it makes me feel like a 
scholar When I come in here, I feel 
that what I'm doing is important." 
A programmatic visit. 
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A RESPONSE TO STUDENTS’ 
NEED FOR COMPUTING 

The popular new CLICC commons 
and electronic classrooms now 
offer access to powerful net¬ 
worked computers for teaching 
and learning. 
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PAYING CLOSE ATTENTION 
TO TEACHING 

The Office of Instructional 
Development resides in Powell’s 
east wing and promotes innovation 
in undergraduate instruction. 
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A USER’S SELF-CONDUCTED 
TOUR OF POWELL 

The layout and location of the four 
floors of resources and services 
available in the library, 
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THE POWELL 
LI BRARY 
TRANSFORMED 

In combining the best of the old with the best of the new, Powell 
represents a strategic vision for the future of libraries at UCLA. 


In 1992, after seven years of 
planning, extensive functional and 
aesthetic renovation and seismic 
upgrading of Powell Library began. 

The goal for this complex 
undertaking was to transform 
Powell into the undergraduate 
learning center for the campus, 
creating the library of the future in 
one of our most historic and 
beautiful buildings. To combine— 
in the best UCLA tradition—the 
best of the old with the best of the 
new. 

Powell is now a completely 
modern library in functional terms, 
with the original aesthetic restored 
to its former glory. I, for one, think 
that’s an ideal combination which 



will inspire students for generations 
to come. 

Of the hundreds of people who 
worked to bring the Powell Library 
project to fruition, none has 
provided more important support 
and leadership than Chancellor 
Charles E. Young, whose twenty- 
nine years of distinguished service 
to UCLA will culminate in his 
retirement on June 30, 1997. 

The work on Powell represents a 
critical milestone in a long range 
strategic vision for libraries at 
UCLA that we fervently hope will 
be realized in coming years. With* 
the help of a superb group of 
faculty, we conceptualized a Library 
Master Plan. That Plan calls for a 
consolidation of Library facilities, 
resources, and talent. It recom¬ 
mends that UCLA’s many subject- 
specific, physically antiquated 
libraries be recreated into seven 
state-of-the-art facilities that will 
serve multiple uses and disciplines. 
These libraries, like Powell, will 
hold not only books and non-print 


resources, but computing commons, 
interactive teaching classrooms, and 
in some cases auditoriums, dra¬ 
matically improving the Library’s 
ability to meet the information 
needs of UCLA’s faculty and 
students, while also enhancing 
every facet of the University’s 
mission. 

I’m pleased to report that three 
of these seven libraries have been 
built or are under construction: 
Powell is open. The Eugene and 
Maxine Rosenfeld Management 
Library in the new Anderson 
School opened last summer, and 
construction is underway on an 
urgently needed expansion to the 
Law Library, to be named the 
Hugh and Hazel Darling Law 
Library. 

As I am fond of telling the 
Chancellor, we have only four more 
to go to transform totally the way 
library, instructional, and comput¬ 
ing services are delivered on this 
campus. A new Louise Darling 
Biomedical Library will be rebuilt 


Lawrence Clark Powell, UCLA's University Librarian from 1944- 
1961, for whom the building is named, is seen here surrounded 
by those who have served since. Clockwise from the left: Russell 
Shank (1977-89), Robert Vosper (1961 -73), Page Ackerman 
(1973-77), Gloria Werner (1990-present). 
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The goal was 


to transform 


Powell into the 


undergraduate 
learning center for 
the campus. 


as part of a massive seismic project 
in the Center for Health Sciences. 
We hope to build two entirely new 
consolidated libraries: one for all of 
the Arts, that incorporates the 
collections currently housed in the 
Arts Library, the Music Library, 
and the Film and Television 
Archive; and a state-of-the-art 
Science & Engineering Library 
that will combine the collections of 
four outmoded science libraries in 
Chemistry, Engineering and Math 
Sciences, Geology, and Physics. A 
re-creation and expansion of the 
University Research Library, which 
serves our largest constituency— 
the humanities and social sciences 
and related professional schools on 
north campus—is a priority. 

Unquestionably this is an 
ambitious agenda. But it is one 
that our provosts, deans, faculty, 
students, administrators, and every 
member of the community who 
uses the UCLA Library can 
endorse. Realizing that vision will 
take all of us, working together. 


Excerpted from comments by 
University Librarian Gloria Werner at 
the Grand Reopening celebration on 
September 1 7, / 996. 

















For visitors to Powell, whether in the 1930s or today, there is visual 
and historical delight to be seen in all directions. 


architects, George W. Kelham and 
David Allison, who looked to 
churches in Verona, Bologna, and 
Milan for their models and their 
inspiration. 

Designed in an adaptation of the 
Lombardian type of the Italian 
Romanesque style of architecture, 
the Powell Library building also 
embodies many aspects of the 
Byzantine. Because of the extensive 
Spanish influence in the history of 
Southern California, appropriate 
Moorish touches were also added. 


IN 1929, HAVING OUTGROWN 
its North Vermont Avenue campus, 
the newly-formed and just renamed 
“University of California at Los 
Angeles” moved west to a 383-acre 
tract acquired from the Janss Realty 
Company and Alphonso Bell. The 


Powell Library along with its 
companion structure, Royce Hall, 
were two of the four original 
buildings to be constructed at the 
new Westwood campus. The site, 
with its proximity to the ocean, 
suggested Northern Italy to the 


THE SITE 
SUGGESTED 
NORTHERN ITALY 



















THE LOMBARD PORCH with its 
single-arched doorway closely 
resembles the church of San 
Zenove in Verona, although some 
maintain it was adapted from the 
rear of San Ambrogio in Milan, the 
front of which inspired the design 
of Royce Hall. Carved into the 
lintel above the human-figured 
capitals of the Library porch are 
two supporting Atlantes, straining 
under a great load. Such dwarfish 
figures, along with the leaf-scroll 
designs found on the moldings of 
the rounded arch of the portal, have 
many counterparts in Lombard 
churches. The spandrel above the 
front entrance features the Owl of 
Wisdom, with the God of Light on 
one side and the God of Learning 
on the other. 

IN THE ENTRANCE FOYER the 
wooden star-patterned ceiling is 
supported by tile clad octagonal 
pillars whose capitals are decorated 
with tiny heads of bruins. The seal 
of the University of California is 
worked in tiles on either side of the 
front door and is repeated in terra 
cotta on the floor. 


The Lombard-porched 
entrance is the same today as 
for this flapper circa 1930. 


Powell's ornate, 
historic foyer greets 
Generation X users, 
1997. 

















































ecause the timeless 
and endearing environment 
is closer to what the 1929 
class saw than at any other 
time in the life of the Powell 
Library, the contemporary 
user can now experience an 
important part of UCLA's 
heritage. 


The mosaic on the wall to the 
right, just below the first landing of 
the main staircase, shows two men 
holding a book bearing the legend 
from Cicero’s Pro Archia, “Haec 
studia adulescentiam alunt, 
senectutem oblecant...” (These 
studies stimulate the young, divert 
the old.) On the first landing is an 
alcove called a “mihrab.” On 
Moorish buildings this architec¬ 
tural feature faces Mecca and often 
contains a Koran. In this building it 
indicates the direction of the book 
stacks. 

Hanging above the landing of 
the west stairway is a plaque by 
David Kindersley honoring 
Lawrence Clark Powell (after 
whom the building is named), who 
was University Librarian from 1944 
to 1961 and the founding Dean of 


the Graduate School of Library 
Service from 1960 to 1966. The 
stairway itself features owl newel 
posts and bruin bear heads on the 
balustrade. 

ATTHETOP OFTHE STAIRS,the 
arches surrounding the Rotunda 
and those forming the entrance to 
the Main Reading Room are 
supported by handsomely tiled 
octagonal columns, with capitals 
decorated with fine Romanesque 
bas-reliefs of inhabited vine scrolls. 
This decoration is of Scythian, 
Celto-Germanic origin and is 
typical of barbarian art. 

The light issuing from the 28 
beautifully proportioned clerestory 
windows near the crown of the 45 
foot high dome often gives the 
bricks a rosy-pink quality, in 

























Regarded closely, the four tiled alcoves on 
alternate sides of the octagonal rotunda 
reveal a playful, ornithological motif. 


ACROSS THE LANDING from the 
Rotunda, in the immense and 
inspirational Main Reading Room, 
the architectural influence of 
Moorish Spain can be detected in 
the tiled columns, the floor surfaces 
of the stair landings, as well as in 
the painted and stenciled simulated 
wooden beams and trusses of the 
ceiling. 

This space measures 212 feet 
long and 56 feet wide. The central 
dome adorned with geometric 
patterns stands 63 feet from the 
floor and is ornamented by the 
marks or colophons of forty 


contrast to the yellow-glow color 
elsewhere in the building. 


Goats, peacocks, 
pigs, doves, rabbits, 
and squirrels have 
been observed 
lurking among the 
vines, in the terra¬ 
cotta cap of a 
column. 
















































THROUGHOUTTHEYEARS the 
Powell Library building has served 
purposes in addition to those of the 
Library. Until Murphy Hall was 
constructed, the University Admin¬ 
istrative offices were in Powell. It 
also once housed student health 
services and the campus telephone 
exchange. 

The original 137,700 square foot 
building was built in 1929 at a cost 
of $837,548. Construction of the 
east wing increased the building’s 
size by 46,900 square feet in 1948 
and a stack addition added 30,500 
square feet in 1958. In 1964, when 
the University Research Library 
opened on the north campus, there 
was some remodeling, and more 
again in 1970, when Unit II of 
URL was completed. 

By the mid 1980s, building 
codes and realistic appraisal made 
renovations and seismic upgrading 
imperative. And with the passing of 
the years, haphazard expansions, 
and the ever-escalating demands of 
electronic research, it was clearly 
also time for Powell Library to be 
refurbished, remodeled, upgraded, 
and otherwise prepared to support 
the demands of the highest level of 
undergraduate scholarship possible 
today and in the foreseeable future. 


This historical profile of Powell is drawn from 
text compiled by Miriam Dudley. 


pointed star from which the 
chandelier hangs is one of literally 
hundreds of stars which adorn the 
ceiling. The decorative work was 
done by Julian Ellsworth Garnsey, 
the muralist and designer whose 
work is also seen in Royce Hall and 
the central dome of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


Captured here in a 1976 photo, 

Lawrence Clark Powell, a prolific 
author and bookman, is 
described by William Targ in Bookman's Progress: Selected Writings of 
Lawrence Clark Powell as "presenting the case of'reading as happiness' 
about as persuasively as ever it has been done." 


printers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—such printers 
as Caxton, Aldus, and Chapman. 
Careful observation of the ceiling 
will reveal many symbols of truth, 
wisdom, and knowledge appropri¬ 
ate to a library: the griffin, the 
caduceus, the serpent, the owl of 
wisdom, Aladdin’s lamp, and the 
pine cone, for example. The eight- 

































BREATHING LIFE 
INTO AN HISTORIC 
LANDMARK 



The architect's 
rendering of the 
proposed south 
facade. 



Here, in the words of project architects 
Buzz Yudell and Michael de Villiers are 
some of the conceptual, aesthetic, and 
design responses that shaped Powell. 


Synergistic solutions have transformed 
the Powell Library into a center for 
undergraduate learning. 


By the tmid 1980s the University had 
become acutely aware that Powell 
Library needed protection against 
seismic disturbance, upgrading of its 
structural system, and better access 
for people with mobility impairments. 
The even greater challenge presented 
to the architects and planners of 
Moore Ruble Yudell, however was to 
take advantage of the effort needed 
to make these improvements as an 
opportunity to achieve a number of 
additional goals. 

To preserve and enhance the 
architectural integrity of Powell’s 
historic exterior and interior spaces. 

To create a better-organized, more 
efficient library and collateral facilities. 

To improve ease of use and clarify 
circulation throughout the building. 

To provide for the demands of 
current and evolving information 
technology. 

To give the building's south face an 
attractive presence. 

To make the building a more inviting 
home for its many users. 


Buzz Yudell: While the Powell 
project may have begun as a seismic 
and life-safety upgrading, it was the 
goal of the University and UCLA’s 
librarians, to breathe new life into 
the landmark building that made it 
a most interesting, unusual under¬ 
taking. It meant we had to ask 
questions that were much deeper 
and broader about the role that a 
revitalized Powell Library would 
play in campus life. How could it 
be a center, both academically and 
physically, in terms of its place 
within overall campus planning? 
What were the original architec¬ 
tural intentions? How could these 
intentions not only be clarified, but 
enhanced? How to be very respect¬ 
ful of the past, and at the same time 
extend its role into the future? 

Thinking of Powell as a center 
and home for undergraduate 
learning gave a kind of “soul” to it, 
that went beyond just being a pure 
functional analysis. Because the 
UCLA librarians we worked with 
were very aware of student needs, 
we relied heavily on them to define 
the academic role (and soul) of the 
building. 
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suddenly brings even more identity 
to the building. In addition, it 
becomes important to both 
pedestrian traffic—an intersection 
of an increasing north-south link 
within the campus plan as well as 
the very active east-west link that 
takes you down the steps to Bruin 
Walk—and toward further devel¬ 
opment of other sites on the 
campus. 

MDV: It was in just this way 
that the entire architectural 
program evolved to become an 
integrated set of solutions to the 
aesthetic, environmental, func¬ 
tional, technical, instructional, and 
fiscal challenges presented. 

BY: What is fascinating here is 
how strategic solutions actually can 
enhance the architectural design 
itself in a very broad sense. For 


Michael de Villiers: When we 
started in 1987, it was intended to 
be an even larger project that 
included a major addition. That 
solution proved too expensive, and 
it was as the project was value- 
engineered, a term for getting the 
construction cost down, that it 
began to evolve. 

BY: In some ways the need to 
stay within a relatively tight and 
specific budget became a welcome 
discipline because it generated, for 
example, the very careful multi¬ 
solution addition at the back which 
included a new court facing the 
south edge of campus. 

As a place where students can 
gather for lunch, sit in the sun, take 
breaks from work in the library, or 
attend special events, the new south 
addition and adjacent courtyard 


instance: there’s the issue of the 
building as an historic artifact. You 
have portions of the building that 
are of great architectural distinc¬ 
tion, where the work that needed to 
be done was pure restoration in the 
most careful way possible. Then 
you have the entire graduation that 
goes from these historical elements 
to parts of the building that were 
very pleasant and well-built, but 
not necessarily of architectural 
distinction. Here, there was more 
freedom to remodel or to be more 
interpretive. Finally, there were 
entirely new spaces to be built that 
needed to have a relationship to the 
old and yet not pretend to be 
historical. To somehow make the 
segments work together in a 
seamless way while at the same 
time accommodating the techno¬ 
logical needs of computers, con¬ 
temporary lighting, cooling, and 
seismic demands, and integrate it 
all so it becomes almost transpar¬ 
ent; these became an interactive 
and unfolding set of design 
challenges that demanded complete 
solutions. 


CLARIFYINGTHE 
ORIGINAL GEOMETRY 

BY: Powell Library was built in 
phases and in a way that evolved 
asymmetrically. From the begin¬ 
ning, the stacks were a secondary 
space in terms of the geometry; 
when the bunker style stack 
addition was built in the 1950s, it 
became even more muddled. So 
one of our goals was not only to 
restore, but to clarify the elegance 
of the geometry of the space 
throughout the building. And that 
led to a couple of notions. One was 
to open up the south facade on all 
floors to a strong orientation 
toward the daylight as you’re 
moving on a north-south axis. The 
other was to establish a sense and 
awareness of where you are when 































moving vertically through the 
building by reemphasizing the 
original geometry of the octagon 
expressed in the tower on top, 
down through the interior Rotunda 
space. Until now there had never 
actually been an expression of the 
octagon on the floors below; rather 
it was built on a kind of a haphaz¬ 
ard grid. 

MDV: But since the columns 
underneath on the new stack floors 
that support the Rotunda had to be 
strengthened, we took the opportu¬ 
nity, as we increased their size, to 
shape them to define the octagon 
in memory of the Rotunda above. 
This not only breathed new life 
into the building’s geometry, but 
simultaneously defined some 
interesting places in the stacks to 
sit and study. 


RETHINKINGTHE 
IDENTITY OFTHE 
STACKS 

MDV: The challenge was to 
rethink the stacks, as less a place 
that houses as many books as 
possible and from the older identity 
which was a “nobody stays there” 
kind of dungeon to a scheme for a 
potentially smaller amount of 
storage that would be pleasant, 
clearer, and within which it is easy 
to orient yourself. 

BY: The design solution for the 
stacks began with looking at the 
fire in the downtown Los Angeles 
Public Library which had the same 
kind of construction as the existing 
Powell stacks. Basically those stacks 
created flues that were just chim¬ 
neys for fires. In addition, the 
Powell structure didn’t meet the 
seismic, life-safety, or disability 
access codes—in fact, it didn’t meet 
any codes. We actually went 
through an exercise to see what it 
would cost to bring the old stacks 
up to code and discovered you 
could spend about the same 






These sketches 
depict how the 
demolition of the 
haphazardly evolved 
stacks clarifies the 
building's form while 
also creating the 
new south facade 
and courtyard. 
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SOLVING MULTIPLE 
PROBLEMS WITH A 
SMALL ADDITION 



Clad in four 
different slates— 
Vermont green, 
Sonoma red, 
California gold, and 
desert beige, the 
design of the new 
stone-clad columns 
is an interpretation 
of the banding 
pattern of Powell's 
existing hand- 
painted ceramic tile 
elements. In the 
stacks these 
columns also echo 
the octagonal 
geometry of the 
tower and Rotunda 
above. 


amount as new stacks would cost 
and still not get to code. So once 
we decided to demolish the existing 
old stacks addition, wed be left 
with a building that was once again 
fairly symmetrical with major east 
and west wings. 

MDV: I recall when the project 
was first being conceived and we 
were walking through the building, 
it was painfully obvious that a lot of 
amenities for students and study 
were not all that amenable. Indi¬ 
vidual study carrels, for example, 
were crammed into dingy stacks or 
huge rooms with very little day¬ 
light. One of the physical manifes¬ 
tations of the design response to 
students’ needs is the wide variety 
of reading, research, and study areas 
with seating ranging from tradi¬ 
tional carrels and tables to lounge 
seating. Also, there was redesign for 
the newly-constructed group study 
rooms. Then how to integrate a 
whole range of stack study areas, 
and how to bring in daylight 
became another challenge. Opening 
up the south facade with the small 
addition brings sunlight in, and 
because of the strong orientation 



A typical view of the College Library stacks 
in Powell before the renovation. 

towards south light you’re always 
moving towards the light. Now, 
rather than just going into the 
library to retrieve information and 
leave, the building invites users to 
linger to do their work in any 
number of different environments. 
Again, it was the librarians’ 
involvement in the design that 
reahy facilitated this. 


MDV: We knew we needed to 
provide a new stairway, new 
electrical rooms, toilet rooms, and 
mechanical shafts. Those were all 
functions that needed vertical 
continuity and would have been 
complicated and expensive to try to 
carve into the existing building. So 
we asked ourselves, “What if we 
shape all that into a structure on 
the west wing that would be a form 
symmetrical to the existing piece 
on the east wing?” As it turned out, 
in addition to solving the vertical 
function problem and clarifying the 
symmetry, this new section was 
designed to do double duty, acting 
as a seismic brace to the west wing. 

BY: With this new addition we 
were also able to extend the 
connected sequence of ceremonial 
spaces from the Foyer and staircase 
to the Main Reading Room 
through the Rotunda to a newly 
created south-facing gallery 
“porch,” with naturahy illuminated 
reading lounges. 


CONSIDERING 
HIERARCHIES OF 
HISTORICAL 
SACREDNESS 


BY: To solve the major seismic 
demands of the immense Main 
Reading Room we and Ove Arup 
beat our collective heads against 
various walls, finally getting rid of 
an early plan that called for exposed 
buttresses. As you see it today, 
essentiahy the structure is all rebuilt 
behind new plaster walls, but 
without any physical evidence or 
visual impact from the reinforce¬ 
ment of the walls that went on 
inside. 

MDV: The main structural 
technique that was used to stabilize 
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At left the interior 
lighting at twilight 
reveals three levels 
of 2,600 square feet 
of inviting reading 
lounges created by 
the southern 
addition. Below, 
sunlight illuminates 
the new lounge that 
houses the new 
book, recent fiction, 
and travel 

collections adjacent 
to the Rotunda. 


the immense space was adding 
concrete sheer walls around the 
perimeter of the existing brick walls 
in the interior. That’s a technique 
used in swimming pool construc¬ 
tion where you put a reinforcement 
against a solid backing, in this case 
an existing brick wall, and then 
spray concrete, in a very liquid 
form, through a nozzle onto the 
walls to form a lining on the inside 
of the brick wall. One of the things 
that made that a logical choice was 
that the existing walls of the Main 
Reading Room and some of the 
other historical areas had quite a lot 
of depth between the brick and the 
interior finished plaster walls. We 
had space that we could use. 
Although we had to reconstruct the 
existing plaster walls, we could do 
them in exactly the same plane and 
to the same design as the original. 

On the other hand, the earth¬ 
quake work that was needed in the 
foundations was really quite major. 
The ground floor and the slabs in 
most of the building were removed, 
then rebuilt with extensive excava¬ 
tions to increase their size. 









































YOU’RE UNAWARE 
SOMEBODY SPENT 
YEARS ON THESE 
SOLUTIONS 

BY: This brings us back to the 
theme of the “hierarchies of 
sacredness,” with solutions going 
from pure historical restoration to 
interpretive-adaptive reuse of 
elements to the creation of new 
harmonious pieces, occurring in 
almost every aspect of the architec¬ 
tural design. Whether it’s lighting 
or materials or cabinet work, we 
needed to maintain this harmony, 
yet at the same time express these 
gradations, never pretending that 
new things were old or that old 
things were new. 

MDV: An example: on the north 
face of the building there’s quite a 
lot of terra cotta, built in the 20s to 
look like sandstone. To relate to 
this we were able to engage the 
same manufacturer that made the 
terra cotta to manufacture new 
pieces and even match the color 
and the combed, striated texture. 
Replicating these original pieces 
required a lot of research, as did 
matching the particular color 
palette of the original brick work. 

BY: So in terms of the materials, 
like tile and terra cotta, it was the 


The walls and ceilings were continuously 
photographed so that after the extensive 
seismic upgrading each brick, like a piece in a 
giant puzzle, could be put back in place. 


The manner in which Powell's ceremonial 
spaces—the foyer, the central staircase, the 
main reading room, and the rotunda—are 
extended by the newly constructed reading 
lounges and the south garden court is 
illustrated in this architectural section. 
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same set of issues. With Tina 
Beebe, who collaborates with us on 
color and materials, we looked at 
the original tile, terra cotta, and 
brick to develop a language and 
palette of colors and materials. The 
first challenge was reproduction as 
close as possible, and in the newer 
spaces it was more of an extrapola¬ 
tion. The new columns are clad 
with green, red, and ochre colors, 
responding to the palette of the 
tiles and brick of the old building, 
yet clearly sympathetic to what’s 
new. Taking it a step further, Tina 
became very involved in altering 
the palettes to create a visual 
reference to the varying geometry 
and where you are within the 
building. 

BY: And in the lighting, in the 
Main Reading Room and Rotunda, 
there are new fixtures that have 
completely new technology, while 
some are very accurate rebuildings 
of original fixtures. There were 
some places, however, where the 
original fixtures didn’t exist and all 
we could do was work from 
photographs to make the closest 
interpretation possible. For reno¬ 
vated ancillary spaces, like the 
computer commons and the late- 
hours reading room, we tried to 
keep the fixtures within a family of 
form like the wall sconces that are 


an adaptation of the visual language 
of the originals but clearly contem¬ 
porary. 

MDV: In the Main Reading 
Room, supplemental lighting had 
been added which was quite 
unsympathetic to the ceiling and 
the space. When you looked up, 
your eye actually adjusted to the 
bright light source which caused 
the wood-look ceiling to appear 
very dark and without detail. 
Deciding how we would relight 
that space became an enormously 
complicated challenge because we 
wanted to preserve the architectural 
character and restore its original 
integrity. 

First it meant reconstructing the 
historic hanging pendant lights 
with a whole new lamping configu¬ 
ration that emitted light both up 
and down. Then, as a second 
lighting source, we added upward- 
directed lighting mounted above 
cabinet bays projecting into the 
reading room which also house air 
conditioners providing supplemen¬ 
tal cool air to the huge space. In 
addition to blower units that feed 
cool air into the room hidden in 
this cabinet work, there are now 
up-lights, as a second source. A 
third source is task lighting at the 
tables. So in the Main Reading 
Room today there’s intimate study 
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lighting from new table fixtures, 
light directed upward which reveals 
the detail of the ceiling, and 
ambient light from the re-engi¬ 
neered pendant fixtures. The intent 
of this illumination scheme is that 
you’re not aware that somebody 
spent years finding the solution, 
which as it turns out is also true of 
many other aspects of the Powell 
renovation project. 


owell Library Building is one of seven 
recipients of the 1997 Award of Excellence for 
Library Architecture in the I 8th Library 
Buildings Award Program sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects and the Library 
Administration and Management Association, a 
division of the American Library Association. It 
also won the Los Angeles Conservancy 1997 
Historic Preservation Award and Los Angeles 
Business Council 1997 Beautification Award. 
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IT M UST HAVE 
BEEN HELD UP 
BY A PRAYER 


Engineers and restoration experts debated for more than a year how 
the ceiling could be safely preserved with its original character intact. 



Immediately after the January 17, 
1994 Northridge earthquake, those 
of us intimately involved with this 
“project of a lifetime" came running 
to campus and were overjoyed to 
see that the recently completed 
Powell building had come through 
with flying colors. A few days later 
however, the historic ornate plaster 
ceiling that rises dramatically to a 
dome 63 feet above the Main 
Reading Room began to crack and 
fall. I had always assumed that the 
ceiling was made of wood, but I was 
wrong. It was made of plaster and 
horsehair, which had become 
extremely brittle over the years, and 
must have been held up by a prayer. 

Gloria Werner 
University Librarian 


“With the aftershocks, we 
continued to lose parts of the 
ceiling,” recalled Curt Ginther, 
senior project manager for Capital 
Programs. “Fortunately, the large 
chandeliers had been removed for 
refurbishment before the quake 
hit.” 

At first, UCLA’s team of experts 
were unable to find a way to 
preserve the original ceiling and 
still make it safe enough to with¬ 
stand future earthquakes, but the 
State Historic Preservation Office 




























Main Reading Room ceiling 
received the 1996 Governor’s Historic 
Preservation Award and California 
Preservation Foundation 1997 Design 
Award. In addition to the innovative 
structural and striking visual restoration 
achievements, the project is notable for 
the unique partnership that involved 
working in concert with federal, state, 
and local agencies. 


felt there had to be a way. “It 
became a question of judgment and 
personal value,” Assistant Vice 
Chancellor and Campus Architect 
Charles “Duke” Oakley noted. 

“And partly, also a discussion of 
historic value and safety. Some in 
the historic community believe very 
deeply that what is really of value is 
the thing itself from the past. 
What’s important to them is the 
actual plaster and the paint that 
were used in 1927.” 

The crude technique used back 
then to support the ceiling involved 
wrapping plaster that was rein¬ 
forced with so-called horse hair 
around metal wires. These wires 
were then twisted over black-iron 
channels, or forms, that made up 
the metal frame holding up the 
ceiling. 

The University was faced with a 
dilemma. The structural engineer’s 
analysis was clear that even if the 
monumental ceiling could be 
repaired, it wouldn’t meet current 
life safety and seismic standards 
required of a public space which 
serves thousands of students whose 
education, and lives, are entrusted 
to the University. Although at that 
point a total replacement ceiling 
appeared to be the University’s only 
option, the desire remained strong, 
according to Oakley, “to save the 



architectural and historical impact 
of the reading room, which the 
ceiling helps to create.” “We 
realized,” he said, “that this historic 
fabric gives us our identity, and we 
cling to this with great tenacity.” 

For more than a year, engineers 
and experts in historical restoration 
from UCLA Capital Programs, the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA), the State 
Historic Preservation Office, 
Morley Construction, the general 
contractor, and numerous other 
consultants assessed how the ornate 
plaster ceiling, with its impressive 
geometric “woven” design and 
artwork, could be preserved with its 
original character intact. Negotia¬ 
tions continued until UCLA 
Capital Programs developed a 
strategy for the separate $6.1 


million FEMA-funded Powell 
ceiling project, integrating all the 
elements into a new structural 
system. 

The goal of this preservation 
effort was to salvage the most 
significant pieces of the decorative 
ceiling (the 120 hand-painted stars 
that border the ceiling and the 116 
panels that display printers’ marks) 
while replacing the dysfunctional, 
non-historic elements using 
stronger, lighter material and 
constructing a new safer structural 
system, incorporating the salvaged 
pieces. 

In a hugely labor-intensive 
effort, each piece of the ceiling was 
tagged and sketched with every 
mark, hairline crack, and difference 
in color or flaw noted. Before a 
single piece of the ceiling was 


Capital Programs' 
Curt Ginther gives 
Chancellor Charles 
Young a tour of the 
ceiling scaffold 
where the restored 
printers' marks are 
prepared to be 
reinstalled. 
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removed, craftsmen spent three 
months producing nine encyclope¬ 
dic volumes of precise drawings of 
each piece, numbering in the 
thousands. The drawings were then 
scanned into a computer to create a 
database. Each hand-painted panel, 
beam, and star was cataloged, 
photographed, then entered into 
the database so that its position on 
the ceiling was recorded, and later 
its location in storage or during the 
repair process could be traced. 


More than 2,000 pieces had to be 
removed for strengthening and 
reinstallation or replication. 

The damaged ceiling was so 
precariously suspended that when 
workers at last carefully removed 
the first panels from one end of the 
ceiling, cracking was observed at 
the opposite end of the room. The 
historic pieces were then painstak¬ 
ingly removed, stripped of excess 
plaster backing, and strengthened 
with glass-reinforced gypsum. The 
painted surfaces were repaired with 
plaster where holes and cracks 
occurred and then carved to match 
the original wood-like molds. To 
facilitate the effort, scaffolding, 
looking like a giant erector set of 
convoluted pipes, gangplanks, and 
multi-level wooden platforms 
connected by staircases and ladders, 
filled the vast space, floor to ceiling. 

To one side, 
huge racks were 
assembled to 
hold large trays 
on which the 
salvageable 
plaster pieces 
were stored like 
fragile bones 
and antiquated 
treasures found 
on an archaeo¬ 
logical dig. In 
one “room” 
walled off from 
the construction 
area by sheets of 
plastic to keep 
out dust, a 
materials conservator and restora¬ 
tion painter tested and retested the 
shade and patina of the original 
ceiling to understand how a certain 
color was created with many layers 
and overglazes of color. 

After looking at the original 
panels, they chose a few that were 
in the best condition. Then they 
took off 65 years of grime to reveal 
brighter original colors. To find the 
exact shade of paint to use on the 
first mock-up panel that was to be 


suspended took weeks of meetings 
among the architects, material 
experts, conservationists, colorists, 
and historians. 

A team of experts tested 
materials to determine how each 
salvaged ceiling panel should be 
strengthened with layers of back¬ 
ing. Ceiling pieces of structural 
significance were recast with the 
glass reinforced gypsum molded 
from original pieces. In another 
corner high up near the ceiling, an 
artist, using stencils and a special 
technique to duplicate wood 
graining, worked on a printer’s 
mark that was being painted on a 
new panel. Finally a team of 
restoration artists restored the 
painted pieces for reinstallation. 

Metal strips were embedded into 
the castings to allow for a solid 
screw attachment to a new metal 
ceiling frame which isolates the 
perimeter of the ceiling from the 
walls to allow for movement in 
another seismic event. 

“It’s simply mind-boggling 
what’s been accomplished here,” 
said Curt Ginther, “You wouldn’t 
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■ he challenge put before all those 
involved, from the historical consultants 
to restoration artisans to the drywall 
people, was not just to build a wonder¬ 
ful ceiling, but build it exactly the way 
they did it originally. 


believe how many browns, ochres, 
and oranges we had to look at 
before finding the exact method 
and match.” After the new cast 
pieces were painted to match the 
originals, the old and new were 
reinstalled and joined together with 
plaster patching. 

“Not only is the outcome 
inspiring, but the actual teamwork 
that made it possible is inspiring,” 
contemplated Duke Oakley. 


The text draws in part from articles by 
Cynthia Lee published in UCLA Today. 

























TO REMEMBER 


Join us as we learn what a library can become and 
experience a majestic sense of place that inspires 
and challenges us all. 


o 

n the evening of September 
12, 1996, several hundred supporters, 
alumnae, admirers, and past and 
current users of Powell assembled to 
celebrate the reopening of the Powell 
Library. Janice Koyama, the UCLA 
Library's Associate University Librarian 
for Public Services reflects on the 
magic and promise of the evening’s 
festivities. 


The excitement and anticipation 
about reopening Powell began to 
build during the summer with the 
staff’s move back into the building 
and the planning of programmatic 
activities we were now going to be 
able to offer. At that time we also 
began to wonder what the users 
were going to think about Powell. 
How many people would actually 
come to the formal rededication 
dinner? Would they really under¬ 
stand what we’d been trying to do? 
Would they be as enthralled as we 
were with what had been accom¬ 
plished? Our thoughts would swing 
from those issues to funny things 


like, it’s going to be hot in Septem¬ 
ber, so what should we wear? The 
whole gamut of feelings from great 
fun to a little concern. 

I remember it as a chamber of 
commerce kind of California day. 
That afternoon, as we saw the 
tables and the sound system and all 
sorts of things being set up in 
Royce Quad, the feeling came over 
all of us: something really exciting 
is going to happen. That evening 
when the guests started to arrive— 
friends of UCLA and those who 
associated their UCLA educational 
experience with Powell—it seemed 
as if nothing could go wrong. As 


























Eugene and 
Maxine 
Rosenfeld 
intercepted 
by our 

photographer in 
the foyer. 


Virginia Mancini 
graciously 
provides a 
photo 

opportunity 

outside. 


guests came through the front 
doors, paused in the lobby, then 
proceeded up the central stairs into 
the Rotunda, the feeling became 
electric. Their reactions and the 
looks on their faces reflected an 
immediate embracing of everything 
that had been done. Those feelings 
of the guests who went on tours of 
the building only deepened when 
details of the design were pointed 
out and everyone began to revel in 
the magic of that night. 

Outside, in the twilight, I recall 
sitting down at the dinner table and 
looking up into the Main Reading 
Room illuminated from the inside, 


offering a glowing, ethereal view of 
Powell. I was truly moved by the 
feeling of pride that came over me. 
As a library staff member I was able 
to revel with others about what had, 
in fact, been accomplished. 

Often it seems that the role of 
libraries and of librarians are taken 
for granted in the academic 
enterprise. That’s why a night like 
this, when people assure you that 
libraries are vitally important and 
have real meaning to them, and 
that the library as a place is not a 
by-gone concept or an old fash¬ 
ioned idea, is very affirming and 
uplifting. 


Upon further reflection I think 
of the evening not only as an 
inspiring way to mark the comple¬ 
tion of the building, but as a new 
beginning, of the promise of Powell 
to enrich academic experience and 
intellectual pursuits of our under¬ 
graduates while they are at UCLA. 

And now I see this promise lived 
out on a day-to-day basis, because 
the students have responded so well 
to the building, and the programs 
and the services offered in it are so 
healthy and alive. It’s this that 
makes that magical evening in 
September live on—truly a reopen¬ 
ing to remember. 
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The 

GRAND REOPENING 

of the 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL LIBRARY 

*' UCLA 


During their preview look at the new Powell, many 
of the guests paused to allow their presence to be 
documented. 

Mrs. Lester Korn, Jessica Korn, Irene Kassorla, 

Norman Friedman ■ Armena and Norman 
Powell ■ Bernard Kester, Elaine K.S. Jones ■ 

Vice Chancellor Claudia Mitchell-Kernan ■ 

Monte and Roz Livingston, Mrs. Sidney F. 

Brody ■ Lois Erburu, Robert Erburu, Judy 
Murphy, Judge Frances Rothschild, Loren 
Rothschild ■ Executive Vice Chancellor 
Charles Kennel, Bea and Leonard Mandel ■ 

Gloria Werner; Charles E. Young, Andrea L. 

Rich ■ Dean Roberto Peccei, Betty and 
Sandy Sigoloff ■ Roy Aaron, President of 
the UCLA Foundation ■ Associate 
University Librarian Rita Scherrei leads 
guests on a tour 
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We must all 
think hard 
about the 
library of the 
future and the 
resources that 
it requires. 


Following a greeting from 
Chancellor Young, the guests heard 
from Gloria Werner on Libraries: 
Past, Present and Future, a toast by 
Roy H. Aaron, President of the 
UCLA Foundation, and special 
comments from FHarold Williams, 
President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the J. Paul Getty Trust. 
Williams himself studied in Powell as 
a UCLA undergraduate, then served 
as a professor and dean of the 
Graduate School of Management in 
the 1970s, and on the UC Board of 
Regents during the 1980s and early 
'90s. His observations are 
excerpted below. 


The Powell Library has always been for me a 
cardinal symbol of not only my years at UCLA as an 
undergraduate, but of the centrality of the library, not 
only to the university, but to any educational or 
intellectual institution. 

I’m reminded of Carlos Fuentes’s statement, “the 
greatest challenge facing modern society and contem¬ 
porary civilization is how to transform information 
into knowledge.” From my personal perspective, the 
UCLA Library system is a critical information 
resource for Getty scholars, curators, and staff. 

Almost every educational institution in the region 
relies heavily on the UCLA Library’s extraordinary 
holdings, whether it’s CalTech or Occidental, or 
Claremont, or USC, or the entire CalState university 
system. Museums, film studios, engineering companies, 
and health and medical organizations, all depend upon 
the UCLA Library to provide them with resources that 
are simply not available anywhere else in the west. 

So while we celebrate the restoration of a long 
standing symbol of this campus, we must all think hard 
about the library of the future and the resources that it 
requires, because it is increasingly critical that informa¬ 
tion technology be thoroughly integrated both into the 
library and into the traditional mission of liberal 
learning. Because the primary information resource of 
any university is the library; without great libraries, 
there can be no great universities. 
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THE POWELL 
LIBRARY IS NOW 
THE PLACETO BE 

Students have said:“I love this new building. It makes me feel like 
a scholar and that what I’m doing when I’m here is important.” 


Because we'd made no arrange¬ 
ments for Powell’s doors to be 
propped open, I actually held the 
door and stood there while 1,500 
people—the first Powell Library 
users in four years, most of whom 
had never been inside—streamed in. 
Later, as I watched them explore, log 
onto computers, gaze at the ceiling, 
try out the beautiful new user- 
friendly seating, I could see they 
were feeling extraordinarily privi¬ 
leged and I became so excited. 

Eleanor Mitchell 
Head, College Library 


UTILIZING AN 
UNDERGRADUATE 
LEARNING CENTER 

When student scholars enter 
Powell they find—among all the 
decorative tiles, arches, and 
pillars—directories essential to 
navigating the building, as well as 
student staff who, in addition to 
checking out books, supply infor¬ 
mation and point the way to the 
varied selection of available 
services. To the left, off the Foyer, 
up a short flight of stairs, users find 
CLICC, the new College Library 
Instructional Computing Com¬ 
mons. Down an 
adjacent flight 
are the Film 
and Television 
Archives, the 
Media Library, 
and the stacks 
that hold the 
circulating book 
collection. 

For users in 
wheelchairs, we 
now have two 
new lifts off the 
Foyer that 
provide trans¬ 


port to the first floor, a half-flight 
above, from which the building 
elevators can be reached. 


THE WEST READING 
ROOM BECOMES 
NIGHT POWELL 

This expanded “L”-shaped study 
facility accommodates almost 300 
people with a variety of seating 
options—single carrels, small 
tables, soft chairs and couches in 
groupings—that support computer 
lap-top connectivity to the campus 
network throughout. Although no 
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doing it out here.” It’s the atmo¬ 
sphere of application and dedica¬ 
tion in Powell that’s sufficiently 
contagious to engender this respect 
and consideration. So it was my 
pleasure to point the way to the 
group study rooms in the west 
wing. 

When students inquire, “Which 
library is open the latest?” they are 
happy to hear our answer, “Night 
Powell.” This is what the west wing 
is called when it becomes an 
extended-hours reading room, 
staying open until 2 am on Sundays 
and weekdays, and midnight on 
Fridays for UCLA’s die-hard 
scholars. As an area that can be 
closed off from the collections, it 
can be made into a secure and self- 
contained study space for after- 




T support undergraduate scholarship in 
an increasingly differentiated curricular and 
research environment, College Library maintains 
a collection made up of three components: its 
Reserve Materials, requested by faculty to 
support the undergraduate courses they 
currently teach; its Reference Collection of key 
resources most conducive to undergraduate 
research; and its Core Collection of serials and 
monographs selected by librarians to best meet 
the basic information and research needs of 
' undergraduates. 


library resources are housed here, 
when College Library is open, 
library materials can flow into this 
space. 

In this reconfigured west wing 
there are now small-group collabo¬ 
rative study rooms which have 
really caught on. Equipped with 
tables, whiteboards, and also wired 
for lap-tops, these rooms are in 
constant use; mathematical formu¬ 
las and foreign phrases invariably 
cover the whiteboards by the time 
the morning clean-up crew moves 
in. Shortly after we opened, I was 
out at the information desk when 
three big guys came up to me 
looking for an appropriate place to 
study together and talk aloud. They 
explained, “We need to talk with 
each other, but don’t feel right 


hours when almost every seat will 
be taken and where you can hear a 
pin drop. 


LIBRARY STAFF 
WELL-SITUATED TO 
OFFER ASSISTANCE 

Moving up from the Foyer to 
the landing at the top of the main 
stairs, users can choose to head for 
either the reference materials and 
research services in the immense 
Main Reading Room or into the 
glowing, octagonal Rotunda where 
College Library’s undergraduate 
reserves and circulation services are 
both located. At either of these 
locations Library staff are posi- 
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With the return to Powell, 
College Library Reserves has 
introduced another level of elec¬ 
tronic reserves, in which materials 
are made available to students 
through the World Wide Web, thus 
multiplying access and stretching, 
geographically, the reach of the 
Reserve Reading Room. Among 
materials currently available in this 
format are the very popular exams 
and homework solution sets. 


INSTRUCTION IN 
PROXIMITY TO 
RESOURCES 

At the reference desk across 
from the Rotunda is where librar¬ 
ians and assistants provide students 
with help in structuring their 
research strategies, selecting 
appropriate resources by using the 
Reference Collection, and then 
assessing the materials that they 
locate. The Reference Collection at 


tioned to offer assistance with 
questions concerning resources, 
policies, procedures, and further 
directions. 

Through a new electronic 
reserves system, students can find 
out what materials are on reserve 
for their classes, even before they 
come to the College Library. The 
materials themselves can be found 
on the 1- and 3-Day Reserve 
shelves in the east Rotunda or, if 
they are 2-hour reserve items, they 
can be requested at the Circulation 
Desk directly across the Rotunda, 
where books from the circulating 
core collection are also checked out. 

The College Library Course 
Reserves collection has seen its 
greatest change during the last two 
years in terms of how users access 
it, having gone from a manual card 
file to computer-generated print¬ 
outs to a fully searchable catalog 
database on the ORION system. 
We now regularly order reserve 
materials that are accompanied by 
floppy discs and CD-ROMs, 
adding an electronic element to 
both our Course Reserves collec¬ 
tion and our Core Collection in 
many additional subject areas beyond 
computer books and manuals. 


Above, from the 
College Reserves 
section on the east, 
the Circulation 
Desk can be seen 
across the Rotunda. 
At left, looking 
north, from the 
lounge seating in 
the Rotunda's 
center the Main 
Reading Room is 
visible across the 
landing. 










































endowment for acquisitions, we will 
be purchasing additional CD- 
ROM titles. We also hope to 
expand the availability of important 
electronic research tools for 
undergraduates, such as Ethnic 
Newswatch and the full-text 
searchable Los Angeles Times , by 
connecting with the URL Refer¬ 
ence Department’s CD-ROM 
network. 

Surrounding the services offered 
at these locations at the center of 
the Main Reading Room are the 
print and electronic reference 
materials, current newspapers, and 
periodicals held by College Library. 

Moving deeper into the Main 
Reading Room’s central reference 
space, students using the new 
College Library computers are 
assisted by hands-on “reference 
rovers” with a screen-side manner 
that motivates and supports 
students. This diminishes the 
frustration of users at the terminals 
and permits immediate follow-up 
that ensures that students are 
employing newly-acquired search 
techniques successfully. Through 
such individualized reference and 
instruction, College Library 
emphasizes those navigational skills 
essential to developing indepen¬ 
dent, analytical information users. 

The entire College Library staff 
seems energized by the move back, 
particularly when they hear how 
students are pleased with Powell 
and with the computers that 
replaced our “dumb terminals.” 
Suddenly there’s a much wider 
range of materials to which 
students have access as well as 
greater personal contact with 
librarians through increased one- 
on-one instruction. 

Everybody on the library staff 
works some time in public service, 
either at the reference desk in the 
Main Reading Room or at the 
information desk at the top of the 
stairs. When I work my shift at the 
information desk, I hear comments 
like “I love this new building; it 


The Main Reading Room's centrally 
situated reference area offers both 
traditional print and computerized 
electronic resources, where College 
Library's reference rovers are poised to 
provide immediate one-on-one search 
assistance. 


College Library has changed 
markedly during the past ten years. 
The advent of the MELVYL 
system and the availability of its 
myriad periodical databases has 
allowed us to tap into research tools 
previously owned only in print 
format or not available at all in the 
College Library. In addition, a new 
multimedia workstation offers CD- 
ROM materials that are particu¬ 
larly suited to undergraduate 
research (e.g., The American Indian: 
A Midtimedia Encyclopedia; Discov¬ 
ering Careers and Jobs', and the 
American Journey series - The 
AJrican American Experience, Women 
in America, and The Civil War.) 
With the receipt of the Senior 
Class Gift of 1995 to support 
multimedia equipment and research 
materials and establishing an 









































makes me feel like a scholar.” In 
addition, out at the desk the staff 
also gets to hear student sugges¬ 
tions: “I wish there were more 
computers... It’s impossible to find 
the stacks from here... You need a 
handout on this... Do you have any 
information on that?” 


THE STACKS ATTRACT 
STUDENT SCHOLARS 
WITH SEATING AND 
SUNLIGHT 

The stack areas of the ground 
and first floors that now hold the 
circulating collection are flooded 
with light through large windows 
to the south. Here students browse 
materials that have been selected to 
support their coursework and basic 
research. In addition to traditional 
study carrels and tables, cushioned 
benches are nestled among tiled 
pillars. Comfortable furniture is 
available for reading as well as the 
inevitable catnaps that rejuvenate 
the researcher. 

The core collection held here 
was initially established as a 


duplicate collection of those serials 
and monographs in other campus 
libraries considered most useful for 
basic undergraduate research. In 
the 1980s, however, the require¬ 
ment that College Library purchase 
only copies of materials already 
owned in other campus libraries 
was dropped, and since then 
College Library’s core collection 
has developed in some unique and 
exciting ways. In 1988, the College 
Library was designated to house an 
expanded general science collection 
geared towards meeting the 
information and research needs of 
undergraduates and other “educated 
lay persons” across campus. This 
collection now includes basic 
materials in most areas of the 
sciences. The most heavily used 
resources in this collection are 
computer books and manuals, most 
of which are unique to College 
Library. 

In recent years we have also 
focused on expanding our core 
collection in the various areas 
encompassed by Women’s Studies; 
building onto an already strong 
traditional American literature 
collection by emphasizing both 



Custom made study tables and carrels 
throughout the Library conceal cable 
raceways to over 400 ports where students 
can hook up portable laptop computers. 
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works of and criticism about ethnic 
American literature; and, most 
recently, strengthening our Asian 
American Studies collection in 
support of the new major. 

Faculty who teach undergradu¬ 
ates also play an important role in 
core collection development 
through their class reserve requests. 
Materials requested by faculty and 
purchased for the Course Reserves 
collection become a permanent part 
of the Core Collection once the 
materials are no longer on reserve 
for a specific course. As a result of 
faculty requests, this has come to 
include a strong textbook compo¬ 
nent, especially in the sciences, that 
is used heavily by undergraduates in 
many subject areas. 


INITIATIVES TOWARD 
COURSE INVOLVEMENT 


In response to the upgraded 
computer environment of Powell, 
College Library’s instructional 
librarians have designed relevant 
and flexible programs for students 
that enhance linkages between 
users and information. In collabo¬ 
ration with faculty, librarians 
create assignments that go 
“beyond the term paper” and that 
call upon those research and 
critical thinking skills taught in 
the library’s own classroom. For 
students, this means that their 
class session in the College 
Library will be targeted toward 
fulfilling current assignments 
while at the same time providing 


Users can choose 
communal, comfortable, 
or secluded settings. 
While some require the 
quiet and solitude of the 
carrels in the stacks, 
others will pick a most 
visible spot in the middle 
of all the hustle and 
bustle. 


facility with tools and techniques 
that will serve as a foundation to 
more specialized research projects 
to come. 

The expectation is that early in 
their academic careers at UCLA, 
many students will find themselves 
scheduled to attend a class in the 
Media Classroom, the setting for 
both curriculum-related teaching 
and for Library-sponsored sessions 
on the Internet, World Wide Web, 
and other computer-based tools. In 
this “hands-on” environment, with 
a College librarian there to consult, 
the frustration and anxiety that can 
accompany learning new technol¬ 
ogy is minimized. The library’s 
overriding objective is that under¬ 
graduates will not simply learn the 
skills to navigate academic re¬ 
sources effectively, but will also be 
able to integrate information 
technology effectively into their 
everyday lives. 
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The Rotunda 
converts into a 
friendly program 
venue where 
authors like 
Laura Esquivel or 
Andrew Young 
autograph their 
books and 
schmooze with 
students. 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


In addition to its academic 
holdings, the College Library has 
traditionally played the role of a 
public library for the undergraduate 
community by offering a reading 
collection so students can find a 
good novel, or a magazine that may 
not be scholarly but is related to 
one of their interests. 

It’s on the shelves of this 
comfortably furnished New Book 
reading lounge adjacent to the 
Rotunda that library users find an 
irresistible browsing collection of 
recent fiction, as well as a sneak 
preview of newly-arrived nonfiction 
before these books are shelved in 
the stacks. An expanding collection 
of ethnic American fiction and the 
popular Travel Guides are also in 
this area. 

This pleasant setting is echoed 
on the stack levels below with 
secluded sunlit alcoves and easy 
chair seating conducive to the 
pleasure of reading. 

Throughout the year, a variety of 
events and exhibits utilize the 
Rotunda as a venue. Under co¬ 
sponsorship with ASUCLA 
Bookzone, best selling authors such 
as Laura Esquivel and John Irving 
come to read and discuss their 
work. When Andrew Young spoke 
about his most recent work, An 
Easy Burden , we put together a 
bibliography of publications by and 
about Young. For the symposium 
sponsored by the Film and Televi¬ 
sion Archive, a television monitor 
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was installed in the Foyer running 
video clips from presidential 
debates over time. Students came 
in, stood there for a few minutes, 
watched, and learned, fascinated 
because it was history to them. 
Other programs during this initial 
year have included a lecture by the 
Management School’s David Porter 
on Access and Diversity in a Chang¬ 
ing World , sponsored by the UCLA 
African American Studies Depart¬ 
ment; a lecture sponsored by the 
Near Eastern Studies Department 
on his book, James: Brother of Jesus; 
and a panel on copyright. 

Coming in the fall of 1997 is an 
exhibit on the Japanese internment, 
which will bring a variety of related 
materials and programs into the 
Powell Library for our students and 
the UCLA community and friends. 


c 

oming back to the new Powell for the 
first time, today's UCLA undergraduates find 
the materials and methods essential to 
academic pursuits in a social and technological 
setting designed for maximum inspiration and 
support. As students browse remote libraries 
electronically with advanced connectivity both 
within and beyond its walls, they are able to get 
in touch with more scholarly resources than 
ever before. With its reopening, Powell seems 
to have become the place on campus to be 
and as a result, College Library staff are now in 
touch with far more students than ever before. 

These reflections of the newly reopened undergraduate 
learning center are from Eleanor Mitchell with the text 
concerning College Library collections by Lise Snyder. 
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A RESPONSETO 
STUDENTS’ NEED 
FOR COMPUTING 

The popular new CLICC commons and electronic classrooms now offer 
access to powerful networked computers for both teaching and learning. 



Students in language classes listen to 
spoken words while viewing the script 
on their computer screens.The 
instructor punctuates the major 
points of the lecture with notes on a 
whiteboard while his students make 
their own notes in a different window. 
Images of artifacts are presented on 
the screen for a broader understand¬ 
ing of the course material. Leaving the 
class, students are reminded that the 
whiteboard notes are available on the 
course web site and are encouraged 
to present their term papers on the 
web, or create a multimedia presenta¬ 
tion on a CD-ROM. In either format, 
all the assignments will be available to 
the entire class to print or download 
at their convenience. 

The tools that facilitate this 
instructional scenario became 
available with the opening of the 
College Library Instructional 
Computing Commons (CLICC), a 
collaborative effort between the 
University Library, the Office of 
Academic Computing (OAC), the 
Humanities Computing Facility 
(HCF), Social Sciences Comput¬ 
ing (SSC) and the Office of 
Instructional Development (OID). 
This unprecedented collaboration, 
in the works since 1995, has 
created a unique facility that 
promises to serve as a model for 























future computing labs at UCLA 
and other universities. 

For many years the computing 
needs of UCLA faculty and 
students on North Campus were 
met solely by various independent 
computing facilities. The College 
Library Instructional Computing 
Consortium, assembled by Univer¬ 
sity Librarian Gloria Werner, 
agreed that an amalgamation of 
talents, resources, and space would 
be the most cost-effective way to 
create a major impact on under¬ 
graduate instruction. Karie 
Masterson, Director of Humanities 
Computing, observed at the time: 
“We have several thousand students 
per quarter currently using our 
drop-in lab in Towell. This will give 
them upgraded equipment as well 
as more classroom space.” Accord¬ 
ing to Wendy Wright, Director of 
Planning & Development for 
Social Science Computing: “The 
new lab in Powell is vital to allow 
more of our division’s students 
access to computers.” 

CLICC offers both a drop-in 
lab with a total of 92 computers (40 
Macintosh and 52 PCs including 
15 double-wide collaborative, 
multimedia, and wheelchair- 
accessible work stations). Three 
electronic classrooms on the third 
floor offer 13 and 21 Macintosh 



Situated directly off 
the Foyer, the 
CLICC computer 
lab is a model facility 
providing hardware, 
software support, 
and consulting for 
undergraduates. 




computers and 50 PC workstations, 
respectively. Through these 
facilities students have access to the 
latest computing technology where 
they can do homework, check their 
email, etc., while instructors benefit 
from the additional teaching, 
course development capabilities, 
and learning methods that can be 
explored through technology. 

Many universities have large 
general-purpose computer labs 
open to all students. And at many, 
including UCLA, academic 
departments and schools provide 
discipline-specific labs for their 
own students. The CLICC facility, 
however, attempts to integrate the 
two, “providing both common and 
multi-disciplinary instruc¬ 
tional computing in one venue 
that brings together the 
expertise of central organiza¬ 
tions and the disciplinary 
strengths of local 
instructional centers,” as 
described by Don Worth, 

Manager of OAC’s 
Microcomputing 
Support Office. 


WITH THESE NEWTOOLS FOR 
INSTRUCTION faculty immedi¬ 
ately began employing the CLICC 
classrooms. One example is Larry 
Smith, a Geography professor, who 
takes advantage of a tutorial on 
CD-ROM using the ArcView 
geographical information system. 
This CD-ROM comes packaged 
with the textbook. Students go 
through the exercises on computers 
in class, and can also come into the 
drop-in lab any time to practice. 
Peter Tokofsky is teaching students 
in his Folklore class how to create 


Mathcad 


PLUS6.0,....... 
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Professor PeterTokofsky enjoys a more 
traditional interaction following his inquiry in 
a Folklore 15 class. 


Instructor 

Class 

Rm 

Anderson/Curly 

TESL 286 

C 

Halle 

Soc 1 

C 

Petrocik 

PoliSci 149 

c 

Smith 

Geog 169 

c 

Liao 

Chinese 6R, 100 

c 

Hayles 

English 259 

A 

Merrill 

English 199 

A 

Reguant 

Span 25A 

C 

Dufrense 

French 109 

B 

Mireles 

Urb 249 

C 

Schegloff 

Soc 266 

B 

Floeck/Jansma 

French 3 and 5 

C 

Hodgson 

Russian I24B 

B 


multimedia presentations using 
Persuasion software. After creating 
their presentations in class and in 
the drop-in lab, they use the 
classroom to present their final 
work to the entire class. Others use 
the classrooms for students to learn 
about the World Wide Web and 
how to create their own class- 
related Web sites. Many social 
sciences, humanities, and multime¬ 
dia applications have been added in 
response to instructors’ requests. 

AS A MODEL FACILITY CLICC 
will continue to innovate and 
evolve with the changing needs of 
students and instructors with 
updates to its services, hardware, 
and software. During normal times, 
CLICC lab usage is between 90 
and 100 percent. During peak 
hours, there is a wait to use a 
station. To accelerate turn-around 
time, student consultants check 
time limits using an automated 
system and remind people to log off 
when their time is up. Additionally, 
special 10- and 20-minute stations 
were designated for students to 
quickly check their email or print 
documents. As a quarter moves past 
the 6th week, the demand becomes 
far greater, with lines frequently 
going out the front doors of the lab. 
To provide students still more 
access to these facilities, CLICC 
opens its third floor classrooms for 


drop-in use at times when classes 
aren’t in session, allowing instruc¬ 
tors to give their students priority 
access to CLICC classrooms to do 
their homework. In the fall, 
classroom drop-in hours will be 
extended to 8pm. 

To further implement the 
capacity to create multimedia 
presentations, the CLICC lab has 
installed scanners and higher- 
capacity portable Zip and Jaz drives 
to enable students to carry away 
larger files than will fit on a 
diskette. Combined with these 
high-capacity drives, the scanners 
also offer students the ability to add 
pictures to their papers or Web 
sites. Other multimedia peripheral 
devices under consideration, such as 
CD-ROM writers, video and 
sound digitizers, and slide readers 
will complement the new OID 
Instructional Multimedia Produc¬ 
tion Facility. 

Responding to input from a 
student suggestion box, the lab now 
provides check-out glare guards, 
dictionaries, and manuals for 
software, among other things. 
Laptops have been purchased and 
outfitted with Ethernet cards in 
preparation for supporting the 
laptop network ports throughout 
the library. In addition, CLICC 
continues to explore and implement 
adaptive technology to ensure 
access to the disabled community. 


A growing list as of Spring ‘97 of the use of CLICC’s 
three electronic classrooms for teaching. 


A Geography 164 cla§s working 
with a teaching assistant on an 
assignment that utilizes ArcView 
geographical information 
software. 












































INTHEIR ONGOING COLLABO¬ 
RATION, the members of the 
CLICC consortium continue to 
contribute to its operation. Techni¬ 
cal development and support comes 
from OAC, HCF and SSC. OAC 
staff develop and maintain the 
common word processing, spread¬ 
sheet, database, and Bruin OnLine 
applications. Humanities and 
Social Sciences Computing support 
file servers and their specialized 
software. The Office of Instruc¬ 


PRESENTLY CLICC INCLUDES A 
STUDENT STAFF of specifically 
trained consultants to serve as the 
first line of support in the lab and 
classrooms. The student staff 
members were instrumental in 
initially setting up the computer 
commons lab and remain involved 
in its development under the 
direction of the CLICC manager. 
Oriented toward service, these 
student consultants are actively 
engaged in working with users in 
the drop-in lab and instructors in 
the classrooms to make the most of 
the technology. 

A team of students have built 
and launched a web site <http:// 
www.clicc.ucla.edu/> where up-to- 
date information is offered regard¬ 
ing services, hours, classroom 
schedules, and hardware and 
software offerings. 


Written by Lisa Kemp, Manager of CLICC, seen 
below in the busy computer commons with student 
staff assisting a line of users. 


tional Development maintains the 
innovative audiovisual classroom 
systems they designed. The Library 
provides the administrative support 
and space that enables the collabo¬ 
rative project to happen. 

The success of the first year of 
the CLICC model has other 
UCLA departments as well as 
other universities working on ways 
to collaborate to further enhance 
computer resources. With input 
from our users we look forward to 
new challenges in the coming years. 


To complete 
computerized 
homework 
assignments, 
students make 
multimedia 
presentations in 
CLICC's electronic 
classrooms. 






















PAYING CLOSE 
ATTENTION TO 
TEACH IN G 

The Office of Instructional Development, residing in Powell’s east wing, 
joins with faculty to promote innovation in undergraduate instruction. 
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the Instructional Media Library 
and the Instructional Media 
Laboratory. 

By providing access to course- 
related materials for self-study, 
group instruction, or research, the 
Instructional Media Laboratory, 
located in 270 Powell, enables 
faculty to incorporate media into 
the curriculum beyond classroom 
hours while offering students an 
opportunity to learn at their own 
pace and on their individual 
schedules. Instructors can either 
select materials from the collection 
of the Media Library or they may 
place their own specially prepared 
materials, such as lectures or 
demonstrations, on reserve for 
students. The Media Lab also holds 
a collection of general interest 
materials for students desiring to 
acquire knowledge bases in assorted 
disciplines. 


During an annual granting 
process, faculty submit proposals 
which contain a wealth of informa¬ 
tion about what is needed to 
support innovative teaching and 
learning to the Chancellor’s Faculty 
Advisory Committee on Instruc¬ 
tional Improvement Programs. In 
its campuswide role as the adminis¬ 
trator of the curriculum grants 


program, the Office of Instruc¬ 
tional Development (OID) has a 
wonderful opportunity to identify 
and respond to changing needs and 
trends. 

In this role OID is in an 
advantageous position to initiate 
innovations that support teaching 
and learning in both new initiatives 
and in established services such as 






























The Lab’s viewing facility 
includes 70 individual carrels and 
seven group viewing rooms. The 
Media Lab presently provides 
equipment in the following 
audiovisual formats: VHS, CD- 
ROM, laser disk, and PAL, 
SECAM, NTSC Umatic. Through 
off-air satellite downlink, program¬ 
ming can be delivered into nine 
classrooms within the Media Lab. 
Video duplication services are also 
available. 

The Media Lab has recently 
incorporated interactive multimedia 
capable computers into the range of 
equipment available for student use. 
These computers will ultimately 
support a number of multimedia 
applications which faculty are 
developing, some produced in 
conjunction with OID’s Faculty 
New Media Center. For example, 
Professor Roger Andersen of the 
Department of Applied Linguistics 


has been using the Instructional 
Media Laboratory as the primary 
access point for an application he 
designed over the past several years 
for teaching the Quechua language. 
In this instance, the software 
application controls access to 
specific scenes on a laser disc either 
by lesson, vocabulary, or an indi¬ 
vidual featured in the film. 

The Instructional Media 
Library, located in 46 Powell, has 
traditionally been the central 
resource for films and videotapes 
used in the classroom. Holding 
approximately 5,000 titles, the 
selection criteria for the Media 
Library’s collection include faculty 
recommendations, evaluations, 
estimates of potential future use, 
the number of students affected, 
relevance over time, interdiscipli¬ 
nary value, and technical quality. 




The world class Film and Television 
Archive collection is accessible to 
UCLA undergraduates and others in 
the Powell Library Building. 


The Film and Television 
Archive Research and Study Center 
shares office facilities with OID’s 
Media Library and state-of-the-art 
viewing facilities with the Media 
Lab. In addition to being the 
primary viewing resource for the 
Center, the Media Lab also 
maintains several other department 
and study center collections. 

One of the world’s major centers 
for the preservation, exhibition, and 
study of motion pictures and 
broadcast media, the UCLA Film 
and Television Archive maintains 
one of the largest film and video 


archives, which is made accessible 
through the Archives Research and 
Study Center (ARSC). The 
Archive’s unique collection contains 
over 50,000 films from 1895 to the 
present, over 25,000 television 
programs from 1946 to date, and 
over 27 million feet of newsreel 
footage—nothing less than a visual 
record of the twentieth century. 
This wealth of information can be 
accessed at the Center office, from 
any ORION terminal, or via the 
World Wide Web at <http:// 
www.cinema.ucla.edu/>. 


The Archive’s Study Center 
assists endeavors to use film and 
broadcast media as primary sources 
for learning and research. Materials 
may be requested by faculty, 
students, writers, and researchers, 
or placed on class reserve by 
instructors to be viewed at students’ 
convenience. The ARSC handles 
over 9,000 individual viewing 
appointments each year. In addi¬ 
tion, the Center sponsors symposia 
and scholarly workshops on a 
variety of topics in film and 
television history and criticism 
during the course of the year. 






















Every year, thousands of 
undergraduate students walk into 
80 Powell to investigate, then 
possibly take advantage of, aca¬ 
demic internships and field study 
seminars that OID’s Field Studies 
Development (FSD) program 
offers as a practical educational 
experience that complements their 
classroom experience. 

Through its service-learning 
programs that directly link univer¬ 
sity education to community 
concerns, FSD encourages the 
notion that education should 
remain grounded in understanding 
societal needs and finding possible 
solutions to them. The Community 
Based Fearning, Developmental 
Disabilities Immersion, Sociology 
of Criminal Justice Immersion 
Quarter, and Fiteracy Theory and 
Practice are such programs. 

Or, choosing from a broad 
spectrum of FSD-sponsored 
classes, students can design their 
own courses of study. By interning 
in organizations of their choice, 
they can explore career interests 
while still at school. As part of 
their internships UCLA students 
have, for instance, written grant 
proposals for community health 
clinics, tutored children in 
schools, interned in Washington, 
D.C. with legislative officials, and 
written press releases for public 
relations firms. Often such hands- 
on experience confirms profes¬ 
sional goals. In other instances, 
students will find out (thankfully) 
at an early stage that their 


Field Studies students gain experiential 
knowledge of themselves, their studies, 
chosen professions, and the changing 
world around them. 


assumptions and the reality of a 
professional field do not match. 

When they first come to the 
office, intern applicants can browse 
through extensive listings or search 
a computerized database for field 
sites compatible with their interests 
and schedules. Next, they meet 
with a knowledgeable graduate 
student coordinator in their field 
who first guides them in their 
selection, then works with them 
throughout their course of study, 
helping with critical analysis of 
their fieldwork. 

The Film/TV and Communica¬ 
tions program coordinates the 
internships of some 130 students 
per quarter. Classes open to juniors 
and seniors feature prominent 
visiting speakers from the industry 
as a complement to the internships. 
Students in this vital program select 
internships tailored to their 
individual talents and personal 


A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO 


Field 

Studies 



goals. A French-speaking student 
found she was in her element while 
working for a French film distribu¬ 
tion company. A business major 
was particularly suited for his 
internship in the marketing 
department of Columbia Pictures. 

Under the broad rubric of the 
History program, students have 
struggled to make the connections 
between the worldly experiences of 
their internship and their strictly 
academic learning. A sociology 
major analyzed gender relationships 
between co-workers. A history 
student looked back to the 1960s to 
explain the source of problems 
combatted by an urban planning 
department. A political science 
major speculated as to why local 
government was ineffective and an 
education student tried to deter¬ 
mine the role of a college education 
in a successful career in the music 
industry. 

While the internship itself 
comprises most of a student’s 
course work, he or she must also 
keep a journal and select relevant 
reading material. Through FSD- 
sponsored courses faculty encour¬ 
age undergraduates to apply 
action and reflection methods that 
generate knowledge through their 
own experience and research. 
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Faculty explorations of the potential for 
new media have the ripple effect of 
escalating students’ needs for 
technological and production support. 


During the early 1990s it 
became clear to those at OID that 
faculty would need extensive 
support in exploring the potential 
of new technologies. This 
prompted the opening of the 
Faculty New Media Center 
(FNMC) in Powell as a place 
where faculty can come for consul¬ 
tation on the applications of new 


media in teaching, can try hardware 
and software tools, and can create 
materials for use in their instruc¬ 
tion. Not long after the FNMC 
opened, the need for complemen¬ 
tary student services became 
evident. The rapid expansion of the 
integration of World Wide Web 
sites into instruction, for example, 
led to requests for facilities where 
students could create their own 
multimedia materials that em¬ 
ployed audio, video, text, and 
images. 

In response, the Office of 
Instructional Development has 
created a new student facility 
currently dubbed the “Instructional 


Multimedia Production Lab” to 
provide undergraduates with a place 
to develop multimedia as part of 
their courseware. This lab, located 
in Powell 190, housing approxi¬ 
mately 20 systems, will be dedi¬ 
cated to specific multimedia 
production functions with high-end 
digital audio and video production 
and authoring. In addition it will 
offer two analog 
video editing 
stations and a 
sound booth for 
audio production. 

Use of the 
student lab was 
piloted in Spring 
Quarter, 1997, by 
approximately 55 
students in four 
courses. Fifteen 
students in an 
honors section of 
Professor Janice 
Reiff’s history course, “U.S. since 
1945,” constructed narratives using 
images, sound, and video to 
produce World Wide Web-based 
hypermedia presentations of 
historical issues and events. A 
student in Professor James Brunco’s 
“Elementary and Secondary 
Education” course (Education 91C) 
developed an assessment module 
which uses animation. Using 
photography and other media to 
record folklore, 25 students taking 
Professor Peter Tokofsky’s “Intro¬ 
duction to American Folklore 
Studies” (Folklore 15) used both 
the OID lab for digitizing video 
and the CLICC lab for scanning 




images and developing web pages. 
Under the instruction of Professor 
Andrew Corin, the seven students 
seen here taking Advanced Serbo 
Croatian (Serbo-Croatian 103F) 
digitized and subtitled video to 
support their language learning. 

Feedback on how to improve 
and expand the IMPL’s services 
before it officially opens in fall 
1997 will be provided by these four 
pilot classes. 


U 

ndergraduate course instructors who 
wish to make assignments requiring students to 
produce multimedia are encouraged to contact 
the OID lab manager; Dwayne Washington 
(dwayne@ucla.edu or at x68955),to discuss 
how lab services can support such class work 
and be integrated with existing departmental 
services and facilities. 


Written jointly by Office of Instructional Development staff 
members: Ruth Sabean, Pat O’Donnell, Parvin Kassaie, Lael 
Loewenstein, and Christina Sheehan Gold. 
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Tl^e above floor plans of the renewed Powell are 
currently made available to student users and visitors for 
self guided introductory tours of the building. In addition 
to the College Library and the Office of Instructional 
Development facilities, they indicate the other services 
that share the building. A number of the features of the 
library's renovation that were described by the archi¬ 
tects earlier are also illustrated; for example, the 


octagonal geometry that's repeated throughout multiple 
levels, the reclaimed symmetrical organization of spaces, 
and the creation of new reading lounges that are 
connected to the stacks or adjacent to the Rotunda. 
These floor plans also reflect the "E" shaped configura¬ 
tion that was typical of large libraries built during the 
1920s and 1930s. 
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The renewed 


Powell glows, 
outside and 
in....The layering 
of ornament, 
association and 
use adds 

resonance to the 
act of reading 
whether it’s Latin 
texts, detective 
fiction or 
correspondence 
from cyberspace. 

Michael Webb 
UCLA Magazine 
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